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T is well known to the moſt ſuperficial 
reader of the hiſtory of Engla 
the funding ſyſtem which commenced ſoon 
after the Revolution, was not adopted ſolely 
on the plea of neceſſity. Prior to that era, 
the annual ſupplies were raiſed within the 
year; ſo that when the Prince of Orange 
drove his father-in-law, King James, from 
the Throne, the latter Prince left the na- 
tion totally unincumbered with public debt ; 
and had the great patriots, . who ſo nobly 
conceived, and fo ably brought about the 
expulſion of the pious and bigat James, and 
transferred the Crown to his daughter and 
her huſband, but have gone on to tie down 
Willi d his immediate ſucceſſors, from 
Taifi 1 money for the current ſervice, 
than wu the people could eaſily have paid 
B up 
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up within the year, we had beeh ſafe; and 
the Engliſh conſtitution of government 
become, from the change, the moſt per- 
fect that ever exiſted in the world. — But 
William was a prince who had ſprung 
from a race of heroes, born and bred on 
the continent; he inherited from his an- 

ceſtors a rooted averſion to the civil and 
religious deſpotiſm eſtabliſhed in the king- 
doms of France and Spain. Though he and 
his countrymen had loſt all apprehenſion of 
Win Spaniſh Monarch, Charles the Se- 

cod Huld do to hurt them, . they ſtood 
much in awe of the power and policy of 
Lewis the Fourteenth; and William hav- 
ing himſelf become King. of England, he 
wiſhed to employ, her whole. force, jointly 
with that of the States of Holland, to 
reduce the power of , the French Mo- 
narchy. To this plan there were ſerious 
objections. The war which had been ter- 
minated by the Peace of Ryſwick, ſhewed 
William to the nation as a brave, but not very 
fortunate General. Many families in the 

kingdom bore ſecret good-will to Ei ba- 
niſhed family; and the King, by his man - 
ners and his reſerve, had diſguchd many 


dibars. The policy of Queen, Elizabeth; 
: way pulilla- 
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puſillanimity of James; misfortunes of the 
firſt Charles; ; wiſdom of Cromwell; and du- 

plicity and diſſipation of Cbarles the Second 
had all contributed to wean the Engliſh from 
their fondneſs for continental politics. A 
mercantile/ ſpirit had taken faſt hold on the 

minds of the people at large, and they were, 
in general, averſe to meaſures that had a 
tendency to involve them in diſputes on the 
continent; which in their conſequences 
might interrupt theit eager deſire of e ex- 
tending their general commerce. In 
been crowned King of England, Wil- 

liam had effected but half his purpoſe: the 
grand object of bis life was to reduce th 
power, and humble the pride of Lewis the 
Fourteenth; and had he not hoped to have 
engaged the Engliſh nation in all his views 
on the continent, he would not have ac- 
Tepted the RY of mo Britiſh illands. 


Aer the convulſions canſed by the Re- 
volution, had in ſome degree ſubſided, the 
great bulk of the nation, who thought their 
civil and religious liberties firmly eſtabliſhed 
by that event, grew every day more and 
more averſoto the diſturbing of that repoſe 
which the expulſion of their late Monarch 
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had procured them; and William ac his 
courtiers had recently experienced the dif- 
ficulty of conducting a wide extending war, 
ſupported only by the ſupplies which could 
be raiſed on the people within the year. 
It was to the eager deſire of William to 
humble the Houſe. of Bourbon; and the 


pernicious policy of ſuch medling prieſts - 


as Biſhop Burnet, that we owe the firſt idea 
of borrowing money- at high intereſt, on 
long annuities, or on national ſecurity, re- 
| able at will. The firſt projectors of 

thaFWMinous ſyſtem, had only in view to 
gratify the King, in pointing out the means 
by which the monied men might be induced 
to part with their ready caſh. It was urged 
that the people would be better pleaſed with 
paying a very light tax on certain articles 
of conſumption, to provide the annual in- 
tereſt of a large ſum, borrowed for the cur- 
rent ſetvice, than raiſe the ſum itſelf within 
the year: that a few years of peace at any 
time, would be ſufficient to enable the mi- 
niſtry to pay off the incumbrances brought 
on by the war: that by borrowing a 
moiety of the money annually wanted, the 

lenders would become attachedgto the new 
| Government, and zealous in its ſupport : 
that 
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that it would create a monied intereſt, 
which would by degrees grow up, and 
counter · balance that ſtubborn ſpirit in the 
landed men, ſo very troubleſome to the 
crown and its miniſters in the Houſe of 
Commous: that the prerogative, formerly 
ſo very terrible to the Commons, had, by 
the late change, been pared to the quick; 
and that the executive power, by being ſo 
compleatly ſtripped of the means to gratiſy 
individuals, had become too enervate to 
conduct, with proper Pn 2 ine of 
Government. Maste - 291 
1 vs not in the power of un do de- 
viſe a ſyſtem ſo compleatly calculated to 
miſlead the minds of all orders of men, 
and inſure ruin to their poſterity. It was, 
the infernal ſeed which ſtole into the cons 
ſtitution at the Revolution, as original ſin 
did into the world at the Creation; and wa 
of this iſland have as ſeverely, ſmarted from 
the effects of the latter, as all mankind 
have done from the former. Whilſt the 
deſcendents of Adam were groveling about 
in the dark, abſorbed in wickedneſs ; the 
Creator of the univerſe ſaw their wretched 
ſtate, had commilcration on their miſery, . 

and. 
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and ſent his only ſon to match them ſrom 


eternal perdition. And we may, if we 


pleaſe, be ſaved from endleſs torments, by 


early repefitance, and an earneſt reſolution 


to tread back the ways of peace to our oti- 
ginal purity; firſt brought into the world, 
and firſt polluted by our great progenitors, 
at-the inſtigation of the devil; an uninjured, 


malicious and mortal enemy to our race; 


for I no where find; that the firſt pair had 
given him the leaſt cauſe of offenc2; ; but he 


vhiſpered and beguiled madam, as the i 


other gentleman in black (Bifhop Bur- 
net) did the King. — Eat and be wiſe, ſaid 
Satan. Borrow and be Jafe, faid the biſhop. 
The woman, with no other intention but 
the gratification of a little female curioity, 
complied,” and damned her wretched race : 
and the King, ſubject only to ambition, 
introduced a cuſtom, which has en- 
tailed the worſt kind of llavery on a people | 
whom he meant to ſave, viz. being com- 
pelled to ſtarve themſelves, in order to raiſe 
annual ſupplies, to pay the intereſt of mo- 
_ borrowed near one hundred ; rn ago. 
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That a — een is now as much 


wanted in this nation, as a religious one 


42 U ; BO ber was 


E 
was near two thouſand years ago, will, I 
hope, be admitted. That Lord North is 
that man, I have undertaken to prove: 
but before I enter on that part of my ſub- 
ject, I muſt go a little more into detail on 
the conſequences. of national debt ; as it 


relates to the worldly happineſs of the in- 
habitants of the Britiſh Mee [ii 45+ 


It is a general 8 that the peo- 
ple of England are much eaſier led than 
driven. The Whig party arrogated to 
themſelves all the merit of the Revolution; 
it would therefore be very unjuſt to deny 
them the credit of the funding ſyſtem. þ. 
Moſt of the landed men in the Kingdom, 
at the acceſſion of Queen Ann, were Tories 
on principle. They had joined with, and 
heartily ſupported the-Whigs, in bringing 
about the Revolution; and in giving the 
Crown to William as a reward for his, trou- 
ble. But moſt of them ſtopped at that 
point, and ſecretly wiſhed that at his death, 
the Crown ſhould not only revert; back to 
the Stuart line, in the perſon of Ana, 
but have devolved on the young Pretender, 
her brother, at her death. It muſt be 
owned, that many wWho thought ſo, were 
men 
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men of the firſt parts in the nation. They 
conceived that if the young Prince could 
be induced to change his religion, and 
give his conſent to the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed at the expulſion of his 
father, as much good might be expected 
from his government as from that of any 
other foreign family, whoſe claim to 
the ſucceſſion, was not ſo clearly eſta- 
bliſhed in the minds of the people, al- 
ways favourers of hereditary right. James, 
the abdicating King, was dead; ſo was 
his rival, William. Ann, the daughter of 
James, was in quiet poſſeſſion; and to 
puniſh the ſins of the father on the chil- 
dren, was a divine not human precept. 
When Anne ſhould die, a King muſt be 
ſought on the continent; and to break 
through the ſucceſſion intirely, and adopt 
a new family, was by many thought a dan- 
gerous, as well as unjuſt experiment. Such 
was the ſtate of affairs, when the abſurd 
folly of Lewis the Fourteenth, forced the 
nation into a war, by acknowledging the 
male heir of the deceaſed James, in oppo- 
ſition to the Engliſh, who had acknow- 
ledged Ann, his daughter, as their legal 


Sovereign, This event made the adoption 
of 
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of the late ſyſtem of borrowing and fund- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to the governing 
party, whether Whig or Tory; by both 
the million were amuſed with promiſes of 
cconomy in the diſburſements of public 


money; and a liquidation of the debt when- 


ever the nation ſhould be relieved from the 
burthen of the war. Whether Godolphin, 
Queen Ann's Whig, or Harley, her Tory 
miniſter, had ever ſeriouſly turned their 
thoughts to any plan for eaſing the nation 
of its growing burthen, or not, is now a 
matter of very little importance to inveſti- 
gate. On the Queen's demiſe, her ſucceſ- 
ſor, King George, the firſt Prince of the 
Hanover line, acceded to the Crown, and a 
debt of fifty millions ſterling. 


Perhaps there was no period in the hiſ- 
tory of the national debt, in which the 
minds of men were more alarmed or agi- 
tated, with the dread of a national bank- 


ruptcy, than in the firſt ten years of the reign 


of George the Firſt, Whether the fear that 
a revolution in favour of the Stuart family, 


might be accompanied with a ſpunge, con- 


—_ 


tributed to the fixing the Hanover Prince 


more firmly in the Throne, I will not ſay; 
8 but 
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but the attempt to dethrone him in 1715, 
and the South Sea bubble, in twenty, pre- 
vented any conſiderable liquidation of the 
debt. The eſtabliſhment of the Sinking 
Fund, held up a ſmall ray of hope to the 
people, and furniſhed the miniſters with a 
reaſon for making the taxes perpetual. - 
Triennial parliaments were hard to ma- 
nage, becauſe the country members inhe- 
rited a portion of that independent fpirit 
which enabled their anceſtors to bring 
Charles to the block ; and ſend his bigot 
ſon James to be canonized in the country 
where he firſt imbibed his paltry, monkiſh, 
intolerant notions; and that induced the 
miniſterial neceſſity of ſtabbing the Con- 
ſtitution to death by the Septennial Bill. 


Though Cromwell was a better poli- 
tician, he was as great a tyrant as the firſt 
Charles; nor could the honour which he 


Taiſed the nation to abroad, compenſate for 


his oppreſſions of the people at home. The 


protectorial power reſted only on his own 


perſonal abilities, which he could not make 
Hereditary in his family; and his government 


fuch as it was, fell to pieces on 15 | JO 


His 
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His deſcendants benefited no more from his 
prodigious villianies, than thoſe of Nader 

Shaw in Perſia have done; or thoſe of Hy- 
der Ally (hall do in Hindoſtan. Confuſion 
and diſorder ſucceeded on the demiſe of the 
Protector; until at length the people, weari- 
ed out with the anarchy. of the times, called 
over the rake Charles, and reſtored him to 
the Crown on the fame terms that his fa- 
ther had held it. The courtequs affability, 
and bewitching. manners of the man, ſo 
diſguiſed the yices of the Monarch, that 
for the firſt years after his return, he did 
what he pleaſed in the Government; 
and our anceſtors owed their liberty more 
to the indolence of his diſpoſition, than to 
the goodneſs of his heart. The long du- 
ration, and horrid devaſtations of the civil 
war, had given to the people ſuch a rooted 
diſguſt to all attempts of ſaving their liber- 
ties by taking arms, that had the bigot 
James not attempted the ſubverſion of the 
national eſtabliſhed religion, he might, with 
a little mapagement, have ſucceeded iv thoſe 
very attempts in which his father had failed, 
and governed the kingdom deſpotically. 
But the Tudors poſſeſſed what the Stuarts 
boaſted without poſſeſſing — the neceſſary 
C 2 King“ 
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King-craft to govern the pings of this 
iſland deſpotically. 


The injudicious attempt of James, rouſed 
the ancient ſpirit of the nation ; which, 
when once in motion, is not eaſily ſup- 
preſſed. It is the nature of mankind to run 
to extremes : the prerogative had been op- 

preflive; and it was certainly right in the 
managers of the Revolution, to take that 
opportunity to curtail it. The evils of 
which the nation complained, in the pre- 
ceding reigns of the two brothers, had 
grown out of the impatience of the people, in 
accepting and the Reſtoration of Charles on 
the declaration of Breda, without further 
conditions or limitations on the overgrown 
prerogative. The Revolutioniſts, in attempt- 
ing to amend this error, run into the other 
extreme, and pared the prerogative to 
the quick; inſomuch, that the Crown, 
or executive branch of the conſtitution, 
found itſelf very often too weak to carry 
on the adminiſtration of Government, 
From the very nature of man, all his at- 
tempts at perfection are rendered impoſ- 
ſible to be carried into execution. Let the 
Revolutioniſts ſay what they will, the ef- 


fects 
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fects have proved, that at the acceſſion of 
William the Third, the ballance of the Con- 
ſtitution, which before that period had too 
great an inclination to Monarchy, hath 
fince preponderated too much on the fide 
of democracy. There are inſtances in our 
annals, fince the reign of William, which 
niight be quoted in proof, where a party 
from the Commons have forced themſelves 
into the cabinet, and made the Crown a 
cypher. The prerogative was ſtripped fo 
naked at the Revolution, that the miniſters 
of Ann, as well as thoſe of William's latter 
days, were very ſenſible of the defect. Whe- 
ther their principles were Whig or Tory, 
they found the prerogative too weak to ſup- 
port Government, and carry on the admi- 
niſtration with eaſe to themſelves and their 
Sovereign in every department. Something 
was wanting to counter-balance the loſs of 
power, by the dimunition of the prerogative 
at the Revolution ; and both parties, when 
in office, ſupported themſelves by the vaſt 
patronage which grew out of the extenſive _ 
war in which the nation was concerned 
from the acceſſion of the Queen, to within 
a year of her death. That event brought 
George the Firſt to the Crown, and the 
Whig 


ak. 


Whig party again into power. The acceſ- 
fon of a new family, and the Rebellion of 


1715, furniſhed the miniſtry with reaſons 


for changing the conſtitution of the Par- 
liament, by paſſing into a law the Septennial 


Bill. Whilſt new members were elected 


every third year into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, it was not in the power of the mi- 
niſter to command a majority. The ſpirit 


of Jacobitiſm was very rife in the counties; 
and the county members, hitherto unde- 


3 by a conſtant. reſidence. in town 
during Winter, and diſſipation at watering 
places during Summer, would. not forfeit 
their good name among their | conſtituents 


for a trifle ; nor ſell their birth-right for .a 


meſs of pottage. Though the ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellion had ſtrengthened the hands 


of Government, the morals of the people 


at large remained uncorrupt; and their re- 
preſentatives in Parliament not eaſy to ma- 
nage. The very moderate peace eſtabliſh- 
ment in the commencement of the reign 
of George the Firſt, furniſhed the very 
few commands by. ſea or land. Con- 
tracts, lotteries, and premiums on loans, 


had ceaſed with the war; and the miniſtry 
had nothing left for it, but to tempt the 


mem- 
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members by the introduction of ty Sep- 
tennial Bill; by paſſing of which, their day 
of reckoning with their conſtituents would 
be placed at a great diſtance. Thus was 
laid the foundation on which to erect the 
influence of the Crown over the members 
of. the Houſe of Commons, ſince ſo much, 
and fo juſtly complained oh. - __ 


The regular payment of the high intereſt 
on the long annuities, and other Govern- 
ment ſecurities, great credit eſtabliſhed 
by the bank, together with the facility 
with which property in the national funds 
was transferred and realized, had effectually 
eſtabliſhed that monied intereſt projected 
by the miniſters of King William, to coun- 
ter-ballance the landed intereſt. The Sep- 
tennial Bill gave time to the miniſters to 
ſound the inclinations, and play upon the 
paſſions of each individual member of the 
Houſe of Commons; and the conduct of 
the public funds, now reduced into a re- 
gular ſyſtem, furniſhed the means of gra- 
tification in ſuch abundance, as to en- 
able Sir Robert Walpole to calculate to a 
nicety, the expence of. obtaining a ſtrong 
majority in favour of the Court at 


every 
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every new election of members to ſerve 
in Parliament. And when the ſame mi- 
niſter aſſerted that every man had his 
price; he meant no more, than that ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the funds, and paſſing 
the Septennial Bill, a miniſter of this coun- 
try, who poſſeſſed the full confidence of 
his Sovereign, muſt be a bungling politi- 
cian, who could not, on all neceſſary occa- 
ſions, command a majority of votes in both 
houſes of Parliament. 


From the acceſſion of George the Se- 
cond, I date the full eſtabliſhment of that 
corrupt influence which has pervaded the 
whole nation; and which has made the 
purchaſe of a borough as common, and as 
eaſily to be effected as the purchaſe of an 
eſtate. There are law conveyancers, who 
will undertake to ſecure you a ſeat in the 
next Parliament for a ſpecified ſum of mo- 
ney, that ſhall not be demanded until you 
are ſecurely ſeated in the houſe. Three 
thouſand five hundred pounds is a very com- 
mon price; nor is it always neceſſary that 
the member ſhould be known to his con- 
ſtituents, not even by ſight. What pre- 
tenſions then have the people at large to 

com- 
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complain of the burthen of the taxes, and 
the waſte of publick money ? — © I have 
bought you, and by Gd I will fell you,” 
was the candid declaration of one — but 


* 
* 


the practice Ae In the time of Sir 
f 


Robert, the miniſtry bought the ſeat, and 
a friend to the Court party was placed on 


it ; but corruption has made ſuch vaſt 


ſtrides ſince his days, that now the member 
buys his ſeat, and then tenders his ſervices 
to the miniſter ; who will, if he wants him, 
come up to his price. The mind of every 
man who I wiſh to read this book, will 
furniſh him with inſtances ſufficient in 

proof of what I ſay; nor ſhall I ſtop to 
prove a ſelf-evident propoſitiou.— The land- 
ed intereſt long ſtood their ground, and 
made head againſt the filthy inundation 


which portended ruin to the whole nation. 
Many were the conteſts of the old families 


in the counties, againſt the admiſſion of 
contractors and money. jobbers to repreſent 
them in parliament. However ſecure the 
miniſter of the day might be of a great ma- 
jority amongſt the borough members, they 
yet ſtood in ſome awe of the Knights of 
the ſhires. A family intereſt, and a fa- 
mily integrity had yet ſome weight; and 
| | pads | though 
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though the growing diffipation of the times, 
infected the manners of the young country 
eſquire; yet when the calf did come to 
bleat, it was ina tone ſomething like unto 
the bellowing of his venerable anceſtor, 
John Bull, To counteract the effects of 
thoſe dying moans of expiring Engliſh pa- 
triotiſm, vagrant, popular orators were 
ſought out, and employed to brow-beat and 
cow the ſuckling: This laſt reſource of 
miniſterial chicanery, has been carried to 
ſuch lengths, that each party muſt have its 
bully, ready at all times with Hibernian 
Front, to beat down, and abaſh with 
tropes and figures, inexperienced virtue, 
and budding patriotiſm, 


Some foreigners have aſſerted that the 
natives of the Britiſh iſlands, like the Ma- 
lays of Java and Sumatra, have a natural 
propenſity to the barbarous amuſement of 
cock- fighting: modern refinement hath 
almoſt done away that national ſtigma; 
and modern miniſterial patriotiſm hath en- 
couraged another kind of warfare for th 
amuſement of the great vulgar, equally 
contemptible, and much more pernicious. 
Though I will .not preſume to compare 

| St. 
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St. Stephen's Chapel to a cockpit; yet if 4 
few days hence, I ſhould chance from the 
gallery, to obſerve the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke placed on one fide the houſe; 
and the no leſs honourable Mr. Flood, ſharp 
trimmed, and ready placed on the other, 
ſtrutting, and cocking, and fluttering and 
crowing. waiting only for a fignal to 
engage, for the good of Old England, how 
is it poſſible that J ſhould "ſhut out the 
idea of a cockpit from my mind ? Which 
of the old cynics, naked, two legged 
animals, are hurt by the compariſon, is 

here out of the queſtion. Leaving the ge- 
nerous bird to the amuſement of the com- 
mon Engliſh, Tars; who, like them, are 
ſaid to fight beſt when preſſed into the ſer- 
vice, I ſhall give my reaſons why I think 
that our newly elected Iriſh patriot will 
have the orange of our Right Honourable 
old one. 


Firſt, Mr. Flood is a new member in 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons; and 
novelty hath its charms in popular. aſſem- 
blies. — He has not yet proſtituted his parts 
(at leaſt on this ſide the water) to inſult 
and abuſe every ſucceſsful commander 
employed by the nation in the late war; 
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and when called upon to make good his aſ- 
ſertions, meanly ſlunk back, and refuſed to 
produce his proofs. He has not᷑ yet pledged 
himſelf to God, his King, and his country, 
for three: years together, to prove a great 
officer of Government, on actual ſervice at 
ten thouſand miles diſtance from? the ſeat 
of Empire, guilty of delinquency ; with- 
out deigning to produce one fingle ſpecific 
charge, though called upon ſo to do in every 
mode, and in every way that could wound 
the feelings of an honeſt man. — He, 
Mr. Flood, has not-yet peſtered the na- 
tion with plans and ſchemes of c y, 
at the very moment of time when he was 
creating new ſinecureal officès for his near 
relations; and otherwiſe procuring for 
himſelf and family, places and emolu- 
ments, to the value of more than twenty 
thouſand pound ſterling, per annum, pay- 
able from the public purſe. — He has not 
yet thrown behind all ſenſe of honour, ho- 
neſty, and even modeſty, in accepting an 
office, and acting under a Secretary of State, 
whom for twelve years before, he had, in 
2 thouſand forms and ſhapes, held up to 
the nation as the moſt ruinous and perni- 


cious miniſter this country ever produced. 


| r 
EA He has not yet ſtood up in his place in 
the houſe, and declared that he reſtored a 
man to an office, from which he had been 
diſmiſſed by his predeceſſors, on ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion of mal - practices; becauſe that man 
was, ftem bis experience, abilities and in- 
tegrity, the only perſon who could conduct 
the official buſineſs of his office properly: 
and afterwards when the fame man, fink- 
Ing under the weight of conſcious guilt, 
committed the abhorrent crime of ſuicide, 
cooly and deliberately took an oath, that 
from his conſcience and belief, the diſmiſſ- 
ed, reſtored, and ſelf- murdered man, had 
been in a ſtate of inſanity from his firſt diſ- 


miſſion, and before his replacing of him 


in office, in direct contradiction to his own 
reaſons given in the houſe, for his having 
reſtored the defendant to his former ſtation. 


Mr. Flood has not yet inſulted the Houſe 
by his violence of temper and want of de- 
cency, to ſuch a degree, as to compel his 
friends to pull him down by force; aſſuring 
him at the ſame time, that if he perſiſted 
in aſſerting that to be true, which every cool 
and candid member in the houſe knew to 
be falſe, they muſt and would give him up 

to 
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to his own violent paſſions, and ill- placed 
prejudices. oY | b 

He has not yet worn out the Summer's 
day or Winter's night with infipid, tedious, 
nauſeous, unmeaning eloquence, garniſhed 
with fairy and nurſery tales, difguſtful to 
common ſenſe, and deſtructive of manly 
reaſoning and ſound debate. 


Mr. Flood has not | yet become a dead 
weight on his ſupporters ; they can not yet 
declare that he fills the place of more uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable men—that he obſtinate- 
ly refuſes to retire without his ſop, and that 
they are aſhamed to penſion. him.—That”” 
they dread more from his violence and his 
prejudices, than from the reaſoning of their 
adverſaries —That the marked diſguſt of 
the Houſe whenever he gets up to ſpeak, 
fills them with pain for the conſequences, 
and that he is the only man who is blind to 
their defire of getting rid of him, as he 
hangs a dead weight on the ſhoulders of his 
party, who, to a man, would moſt heartily 
give him up to the oppoſition, as a patriot 
who's race of giddy popularity is run, and 

who's 
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1 
who's. temporary credit is quite out of 
date. Gags | 
Þ . 

For theſe reaſons, and ſome others that I 
could mention, I would lay ten pounds to a 
crown, cockpit odds, that if ever theſe fa- 
mous exotics are fairly pitted one againſt 


the other at. St. Stephen's, the new patriot 
will defeat the Right Honourable old one. 


But is it not vexatious, is it not a melan- 
choly conſideration to reflect, that our neigh- 
bours on the other ſide the water are not 
content to dictate to us what laws we muſt 
repeal in order to govern them, but that 
they will ſend their diſgorged patriotic offal 
to tell us what laws we all make to go- 
vern ourſelves? That an infignificant Bo- 
rough in the wilds of Yorkſhire, ſhould fo 
bow the neck to ariſtocratic tyranny, as to 
obey the dictates of an imperious lord, and 
ſend his beggarly ſycophant to a ſeat amongſt 
the rulers of the land, is not ſo much to 
be wondered at, as that the enlightened 
ſons of Wincheſter ſhould ſtoop to the 
ſame ignominous vaſſallage, and overlook- 
ing every independent Engliſh gentleman 
in the kingdom, that would have been proud 

of 
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of the honour of repreſenting them ; and 
return a man, who, to act a part conſiſtent 
with his general tenor of conduct, mult 
facrifice their intereſt when ever the men in 
power ſhall find it convenient to buy him 
off, by coming up to his price, 


> 

But I have ble too ſoon from the fa- 
tal cauſe, to its more fatal effects. We 
have too long flattered olrſelves, that the 
alterations made at the revolution brought 
back our conſtitution to its primitive puri- 
ty or firft principle; and our deteſtation of 
the boaſted kingcraft of the Stuarts induced 
us to cut the prerogative to the quick. 
The wound we made by that violent ampu- 
tation of the neceſſary power of the execu- 
tive officer for a time, convulled the ſtate, 
and impeded the wheels of government, 
until a miniſter aroſe, who fancied that he 
ſaw the neceſſity of introducing a ſyſtem of 
governing by general corruption, as the 
only artificial counterpoize which could 
ſupply the loſs of the natural and proper 
influence of the Crown, too precipitately 

done away at the revolution, 
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I have ſaid that the Septennial Bill, gave 
to the miniſter of the day the opportunity 
to corrupt the repreſentatives of the peo-— 
ple. Infection taken in by the mouth, 
infects the whole body; ſo he began at the 
fountain head, and poiſoned the ſtream 
downwards; from the acceſſion of George 
the F irſt, the influence of Sir Robert Walpole 
was conſiderable in the cabinet, and from 
the moment he became the firſt miniſter, he 
purſued with undbating aſſiduity his plan of 
governing by corruption; the invention is 
indeed very ancient, and the devil himſelf 
claims the credit of it; but to the days of 
Sir Robert, it had not in England been 
reduced to ſo regular a ſyſtem, as to. ſecure 
at all times a majority to the dictates of the 
miniſter in the Houſe of Commons. 


The idea of borrowing money at high 
intereſt on remote funds, under the ſanction 
of Parliament, began in the reign of Wil- 
liam, and was the neſt egg of all our pre- 
ſent evils. Proof might be adduced, that 
the national debt contracted in the reigns of 
William and Ann (the long annuities ex- 
cepted) might have been paid off by the year 
1730, if not totally liquidated before the 
N E acceſſion 
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acceſſion of George the Second to the crown; 
but economy and corruption are irreconcil- 
able enemies. Supported by the latter, Sir 
Robert Walpole ſtood his ground againſt the 
efforts of a ſet of as great patriots, orators, 
and ſtateſmen, as the annals of the nation at 
any period can boaſt, Whether they were 
not carried too far by the heat of party, when 
to get.rid of an odious miniſter, they forced 
the nation into an impolitic and ruinous 
war with Spain, in 1739, I ſhall not de- 
termine : but there remains not a doubt, but 
that at the cloſe of that pernicious and diſ- 
gracetul war in 1748, the public debt had 
become ſo enormous, that from that mo- 
ment it has hung like a mill-ftone round 

the neck of the nation. 
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At the cloſe of every war, the patriots 
of the. day directed their whole force againſt 
- the keeping up a ſtanding army in times of 
peace, as if 17000 land forces, a third part 
of which was at all times abroad at Gib- 
raltar and Mahon, in America, and the 
Weſt India Iſlands, could, by the moſt en- 
terpriſing miniſter, have been made to co- 
Operate in his debgns of ſubverting the li- 
berties 
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berties of their country Though the ſtand- 
ing army, as well as the more pernicious 
ſyſtem of funding the public debt, are 
equally the offspring of the Rebolution. not 
a miniſter ſince the days of William hath 
ever conceived the idea of ruling this coun- 
try by the influence of the military power ; 
no, not even before the eſtabliſhment of the 
national militia, much leſs fince. But not 
a premier amongſt the whole group, what- 
ever his principle, or whatever his party, 
who has directed the affairs of the Britiſh 
cabinet fince the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, but has drawn great 
ſupport in all his meaſures from that innu- 
merable army of miniſterial dependants, 
who have grown out of the diabolical and 
| pernicious funding ſyſtems On one fide it 
has furniſhed the means of corruption 
to the miniſter, by which the morals of 
the people have been vitiated to the very 
core ; on the other, it has filled the nation 
with ideal and imaginary wealth. Slips of 
paper ſupplies the place of ſolid gold and 
ſilver ; there is a point to which the great 
national bubble may be blown without 
the danger of burſting ; but no miniſter 
whatever, who, ö Lord N orth, 
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in the government of this country, hath diſ- 
covered that we approached faſt to that point, 
and that effectually to ſave the nation, 
we muſt tread back the ſteps we have 
trodden, until we arrive at that medium in 
our conſtitution, which leaves to each of 
the three eſtates, its due weight in the go- 
vernment; and this cannot be effected until 
the intereſt of the national debt ſhall be 
provided for by other means, than thoſe of 
taxing the neceſſaries of life to the enor- 
mous degree in which they are now taxed, 
and muſt farther be taxed, in order to fund 
the yet outſtanding balance of public debts, 
contracted in the late war. 


At the peace of Aix- l- Chapel, in 1748, 
the weight of the intereſt on the national 
debt was exceſſive. The influence procured 
by the funding ſyſtem ſupported the mi- 
niſter, and in return the miniſter found 
it neceſſary to ſupport the funds; a 
ſcheme was formed for a reduction of the 
intereſt on ſuch monies as had been 
borrowed on government ſecurity, re- 
deemable at will, and it ſucceeded ; but 
like all palliatives, when applied to inve- 
terate diforders, it but prolongs, and at the 


ſame time ſtrengthens the diſorder, 
Tt 
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It was made appear to the monied men 
about the year 1754, that the receipts from 
the taxes eſtabliſhed ſince the Revolution, 
not only paid the lately reduced intereſt on 
the whole of the national debt, but alſo 
left an annual ſurplus, which fell into the 
ſinking fund, ſufficient to ſupport the na- 
tion, in contracting farther debts in ſupport 
of its commerce or honour in any future 
war, to a very great amount. 


Public credit being eſtabliſhed, the 
ſtocks roſe to a pitch hitherto not dreamt 
on. A war enſued, and the miniſtry went on 
to borrow with an avidity unknown to all 
preceding ones, until Mr. Pitt had the te- 
merity to take upon the public faith, in one 
year, the enormous ſum of twenty millions 


ſterling. 


At all times prior to the peace of Paris in 
1763, the miniſter of the hour held out the 
days of peace, as the only proper period for 
liquidating the national debt, and conſtant- 
Jy talked of it as a matter very practi- 
cable. But when after that long and ex- 
penſive war, our affairs came to be wound 
up, ſo complicated, extenſive and intricate 

was 
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was the national pecuniary engagements 
found to be, that the Earl of Bute, who 
had patched up a peace very inadequate to 
the hopes raiſed in the minds of the people, 
by the unparalleled ſucceſſes of the war ; 
that he was obliged to quit the helm. of 
State, and make way for another ſet of 
men to manage the affairs of govern- 
on PS. | 


About this period it began to be obſerved, 
that the out-door tools of the miniſtry had 
changed their note. All idea of paying 
the national debt was declared to be ridicu- 
lous; if miniſters could in future ſecure to 
the ſtock-holders the regular intereſt on 
their money, as eſtabliſhed by law, it would 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; no man wanted to 
keep his money lying uſeleſsly in his coffers 
at home; and whilſt he could carry his 
ſtock to market and diſpoſe of it, for near- 
ly as many year's purchaſe as the beſt land- 
ed eſtate ſold for, it was all he ought to 
hope or defire, That the property and la- 
bour of all orders of men, from the rich 
land- holder to the driver of his plough, 
was pledged to make good the annuity due 
to the public creditors; and it was ſaid, 

that 
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that as the mother country had thus en- 
cumbered herſelf out of mere good will to 
the Colonies, they would without doubt 
give their conſent to be taxed, in order to 
aſſiſt the parent ſtate to bear the overgrown 
burthen. 


But here our Stateſmen reckoned without 
their hoſt; nothing was farther from the 
minds of the Americans; they had been 
pampered and fed, ſupported and protect- 
ed by the mother country, but the day 
was come to which ſeveral of their leading 
men looked forward to emancipation. 
Many of their own products would ſell bet- 
ter if carried direct to other nations in 
Europe, without touching in their way at 
the Britiſh iflands ; and many of the Euro- 
pean manufactures, and other articles of 
merchandize, neceſſary for American con- 
ſumption, were to be had on the Continent 
cheaper than in England, owing to the 
enormous weight of taxes already laid on 
both the neceſſaries and luxuries of life in 
that kingdom. Taxation therefore was not 
to be adinitted in the firſt inſtance in Ame- 
rica; it was the point at which a ſtand was 
to be made, or ſlavery would be introduced 
into their country, under the denomination 

of 
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of law. It was one of thoſe diſputes that 


ſometimes ariſe in the courſe of human 


affairs, in which reaſon cannot rule. Who 
ſhall decide when empires diſagree ; it was 
impoſſible that an American ſhould ſee 
with the eyes of an Engliſhman, or an 
Engliſhman with the eyes of an American. 


Time had brought round that particular 


period in the affair of both countries, in 
which human ſagacity could not find her 
way. Submit, you ingrates, ſays England; 
avaunt you tyrants, ſays America; we will 
ſubdue you, ſays the firſt ; we defy and re- 
nounce you, cries the laſt. All reaſoning 
with reſpect to America was as incon- 
cluſive then, as it appears to be now with 
reſpect to Ireland. One fact is certain, 
while Great-Britain was involving herſelf 
in inextricable debts to raiſe herſelf to a 
pitch of grandeur, which the powers on 
the Continent would not permit her long to 


enjoy, the ſiſter kingdom and her own 


colonies grew under her auſpices into a 
degree of affluence, which paper chains 
never yet could bind : and where is the 
Stateſman who ſhall tell me, at what point 
ſhort of ſeparation, the Iriſh Volunteers 
will lay down their arms and reſt content} 

or 
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or whether it will be true policy in Great- 
Britain to go on to grant them all they aſk, 
or ſtop ſhort where the is, to withdraw and 
leave them to their fate, or attempt to 
coerce them into ſubmiſſion to the laws ? 
Nature breeds diſorders which policy can- 
not cure: The circumſtances of Ireland 
are ſuch, that ſhe is become the rival of 
England, and rivals cannot long continue 
friends. Whilſt miſs is at the boarding 
ſchool, her elder - ſiſter may regulate 
her finances, and dictate to her in the 
diſpoſal of them; but come to years of 
diſcretion, and in poſſeſſion of her fortune, 
ſhe will chuſe her own guardians, and con- 
ne@ herſelf with the man ſhe likes. The 
reaſoning will apply on the large as well as 
on the ſmall ſcale; and true wiſdom points 
out the time when the guardian and pro- 
tector ſhould ſoften down into the equal 
and the friend; but that point is ſeldom 
diſcovered by individuals, or by communi- 
ties, until it is too late; in conſequence of 
which, heart-burnings ariſe, and ſeparations 
enſue ; that paſſion, prejudice, and ſelf- 
intereſt, makes immortal. Man is the only 
animal who employs ſhort-ſighted policy to 
ſupply the place of nature in the government 

of 
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of his ſpecies, and he always errs. Suc- 
ceſs for ever intoxicates the human mind, 
and national ſplendor is held out to the 
multitude as national happineſs, and it as 
conſtantly deludes and miſleads them from 
the point, as the idea of grandeur does 
* tens pou 0 


1 Where buman bliG flands ain, 
1 And taſtes the good without ry fall to mn. " 


The' idea of borrowing money on 4 
public account in all caſes of neceſſity, and 
laying on taxes to pay the intereſt in perpe- 
tuity, had become ſo very familiar, that 
the monied intereſt, or men of great fund- 
ed property, were at all times ready to ſup- 
port the miniſter in any ambitious view, that 
might involve the nation in a war. When 
new loans would cauſe conſtant fluctuation 
in the ſtocks, which is their Harveſt Home. 
The nation, like a young ſpendthrift, had 
gone on to borrow, until the whole pro- 
duce of the family eſtate was made over 
for the payment of money long ſince ſpent. 
Such infatuation every individual pointedly 
condemns, when he ſees it practiſed by his 
neighbour ; but few obſerve it, and fewer 
condemn it in the national managers, It is 

| no 
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no diſgrace to be caught ſtealing in a com- 
munity where all are thieves. — Shun gam- 
ing of every denomination, my dear child, 
ſays an Engliſh father to his favourite ſon; 
and at the ſame moment preſents him with 
a lottery ticket, which has coſt him fifteen 
pounds ſterling, to try his luck; yet if the 
child was to toſs up three marbles or taws 
againſt two with his playfellow, the father 
would whip him for a fool; forgetting that 
in giving fifteen pounds: for a lottery ticket, 
originally and intrinſically worth but ten 
pounds, he himſelf had done the very ſame 
thing on a larger ſcale. There is no abſur- 
dity ſo groſs, but what the power of univer- 
ſal cuſtom will fanctify the practice of, — I 
know a man who was induced to ſell a pret- 
ty landed eſtate for twenty thouſand pounds, 
becauſe his banker told him he would pro- 
cure him that ſum in the laſt loan; which in 
every body's opinion, would produce ten per 
cent before the laſt call. Twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds would not now give him back 
his eſtate—and Omnium is a drug! — does 
he ſtand-alone ? — not he, indeed; there are 
hundreds in a fimilar ſituation; and u hen 
the time comes round for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to open the Budget, the 

F 2 bait 
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bait muſt be gilded, and the gudgeons 
will again bite. | 


It would not be difficult to ſhew, that 
ſince the infatuation of funding firſt com- 
menced, more than two-thirds of the land- 
ed property in the kingdom has changed 
hands. How fortunate-for the nation, that 
aliens could not purchaſe eſtates ; or landed 
property be ſent out of the kingdom. Had 
either been practicable, the very nature 
of Engliſhmen had been changed, by an 
inundation of foreigners, crowding over to 


take advantage of our frenzy, in changing 


property in land, ſo well ſecured by our 
laws, for unſubſtantial paper, which no- 
thing can much longer ſupport, or the 
kingdom itſelf might have been nn 
to the Continent. 


It was at the time when our diſputes 
with America firſt commenced about the 
duty on ſtamps, that the intereſt on the 
national debt amounted to five millions ſter- 
ling, excluſive of the current expences of 


the ſtate. Such a ſum in the days of our 


glorious deliverer, as he is commonly called, 
would have been thought an enormous 
| ſum 
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ſum for the nation to have raiſed in the 
courſe of one year, though concerned in a 
very expenſive and extenſive war. But li- 
berty, you know, cannot be bought too 
dear; and we have purchaſed ſuch im- 
menſe quantities, that we have little elſe 
left except our confidence in paper ſecurity; 
yet we have projectors in abundance, who 
will clearly demonſtrate that our reſources 
are inexhauſtible z and that we may go on 
to borrow, until the funded debt amounts 
to five hundred millions. One of theſe gen- 
tlemen very gravely told me, that England 
alone, contains fix millions of men, women, 
and children; and that the national debt 
at the preſent hour, allowing the whole to 
be funded at an average intereſt of three 
and one-half per cent, per annum, amounts 

to no more than two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of pounds (ſterling ; which is forty 
pounds for each individual. — That it is a 
ſhame ſuch a rout ſhould be made about fo 
paltry a ſum; in particular when our rulers 
do not call upon us for the principal, but 
only for regular payment of the intereſt ; 
which being rated ſo very moderately as 
three and one-half per cent, reduces each 
individual's proportion, communibus annis, 
| to 
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to one pound eight ſhillings, or not quite 
a penny a day to each perſon. — Now, con- 
tinues this able financier, let us ſuppoſe 
that the whole neat landed rental of- the 
kingdom; the produce of the funds; what 
is acquired by trade; by handicraft men 
in their ſeveral occupations; and wages to 
male and female ſervants of all denomina- 
nations; was thrown together into one great 
maſs, and divided by the number of our 
people; no man in his ſenſes would deny, 
but that the ſhare of each individual would, 
on the moſt moderate computation, amount 
to twelve pence per diem each; which be- 
ing eighteen pounds five ſhillings a year, and 
each perſon's ſhare of the iotereſt of the 
public debt, as ſet forth above, amounting 
to no more than one pound eight ſhillings 
per annum, it is clear to demonſtration, 
that we are by no means an over-charged 
people ; as the ſum total required from each 
individual annually, was but as twenty- 
eight ſhillings to three hundred and ſixty- 
five; which is but a ſmall fraction more 
than one ſhilling and fix pence in the pound, 
on the landed, monied, mercantile, and 
manual property in the kingdom. I was 


about to propoſe ſome objections to the 


calcu- 
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calculations, when the projector aſſured me, 
that the people of Scotland and Ireland, 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, were purpoſely 
left out of his eſtimates :— for, ſays he, 
they are as ungrateful and ſtiff-necked- as 
the Americans; and conceiving that Old 
England is in a ſtate of bankruptcy, inſtead 
of doing any thing to help her, are forming 
cabals and affociations to ruin her; it is 
therefore neceſſary that the real ſtate of the 
nation ſhould be laid before friends and 
enemies, in order to ſhew to the world that 
England alone is equal to every thing. Still 
I urged the impracticability of coercing 
women and children of all denominations 
into regular payment; he aſſured me that 
nothing was more eaſy ; that he had a cor- 
reſpondent in every parifh- in the kingdom, 
all of whom aſſured him, that the leading 
men were ready in every hundred in the na- 
tion (the Principality of Wales included) 
to give ſecurity to make good, by monthly 
inſtallments, one pound eight ſhillings ſor 
every man, woman, and child in the pariſh 
for ever, provided that an act paſſed both 
houſes: of Parliament, and received the 
Royal aſſent, aboliſhing all cuſtoms, duties, 
land tax, and exciſe of eyery denomination, 
which 
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which bore hard on the neceſſaries of life, 
or the goods manufactured in the kingdom. 
As to luxurious articles, he propoſed that 
licences ſhould be granted to all houſe keep- 
ers, and others who wiſhed that any ſhould 
be uſed in their houſes : — For inſtance, — 


ſo much for keeping a coach or chaiſe ; ſo 


much for all ſervants, above one man and 
one maid ; ſo much for the privilege of uſing 
cards, dice, or games of any ſort ; ſo much 
for the privilege of drinking tea, coffee, 
chocolate, wine, ſpirits, or foreign liquor of 
any kind; and ſo much for the privilege 
of keeping more than two coach and two 
ſaddle horſes; and alſo a tax on dogs of 
every denomination, and fifty. pounds a 
head for every foreign ſervant. - That the 
produce of ſuch taxes, which would be all 


voluntary, ſhould be ſet aſide for the current 
ſervice of the State; but that every other 
impoſition, of every ſort and denomination, 


ſhould be aboliſhed, and the whole king- 


dom made a free Port, into which the veſ- 
ſels of all mankind ſhould enter and depart 


without impoſt, let, or impediment of any 
kind whatever. Such, his plan, he aſſured 


me, if well carried into execution, would, 
in the ſpace of three years, make us the 


moſt 
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moſt happy people in the world: it would 
effectually deſtroy the influence of the 
Crown, by rendering Parliaments them- 
ſelves almoſt uſeleſs, and quite unneceſſary 
except in war time, when the additional ſup- 
plies ſhould be levied by a poll tax, of a far- 
thing, or more cr leſs, per diem, on each in- 
dividual, which the pariſh officers ſhould be 
obliged to collect, as they are to do the 
general commutation tax gratis; it would 
rid us of all finecureal officers, which, in 
the firſt inſtance, would be a prodigious + 
faving. Our beer, leather, ſoap, candles, 
coal, and every neceſſary of life, would be 
free from cuſtoms, duties, and exciſe, our 
labourers, mechanics, and handicraftſmen 
would work ſo very cheap, that England 
would become the ſtorehouſe of the world, 
as woollen goods, hardware, and every 
other kind of manufactures in the kingdom, 
would be to be had cheaper with us than in 
any other country. 


Warmed as our projector was by his own 
ideal ſchemes, I had not the chance of be- 
ing heard with temper by him. It ſeems 
that all our miniſters have ſets of theſe 

G great 
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great men conſtantly attending their levies ; 
ſuch as Doctor Price, who propoſes an 
increaſe of intereſt as the ready means to 
get rid of the principal and others more 
humble, ſuch. as Mr. Staub, who is for. 
taxing all legacies. Men, lays he, whilſt 
living, are ſo confoundly cunning, that it 
is not eaſy to deviſe a mode of taxation, but 
that they will evade it. Now, when they 
are gone, they will not care ſixpence about 
what they leave behind, ſo recommends to 
ſeize a moiety of it; but this laſt, like all 
other projectors, has only in view the ſupport 
of what is called public credit, that we may 
be enabled to go on borrowing for the next 
f rinety years as we have done the laſt. If 
after ſuch fortunate wars as thoſe waged in 
the days of Queen Ann and George the Se- 
cond, the public burthens have encreaſed re- 
gularly, when is that peaceable time to come, 
in which we are to ſee performed the ſecond 
part of the plan, projected by our wiſe an- 
ceſtors in the days of William and Ann. 
Borrow from the monied men' and ſecure your 
government, was the firſt part of the advice; 

this has been perfectly underſtood, and well 
executed; but pay it off again in peaceable 


Himes, 
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times, which was the ſecond part of the ad- 
vice, ſeems to have been forgotten ſo long, 
that I fear it is now too late to remem- 
ber it. 


I have with an aſſiduity, anxiety, and per- 
ſeverance, that is not common with men 
of my eaſy and independent fortune, read, 
ſtudied, and critically examined every plan 
which has appeared for liquidating the na- 
tional debt, for the laſt ſixty years; and I 
muſt own, that I think, that every one of 
them operated diametrically oppoſite to the 
planner's intention ; they flattered the hopes 
of the people, raiſed the market price of 
the public funds, and gave the miniſter the 
opportunity to borrow on. In all this cen- 
tury, the nation has produced but one ſingle 
miniſter who has had ſagacity enough to 
diſcover, that to rid ourſelves of a mon- 
ſtrous and daily growing evil, the only way 
was to tread back the ſteps we have ſo in- 
conſiderately trodden ; and that man is the 
Right Honourable Frederick Lord Nortn. 
I know not whether to admire moſt the 
magnitude of the conception, or his Lord- 
ſhip's uniform ſteadineſs and perſeverance in 


G 2 the 
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the execution. I am not quite maſter of the 
full extent of his Lordſhip's plan; but 
I cannot be miſtaken in the general 
outlines; in deſcribing of which, if I ſhould 
chance to commit ſome trifling miſtakes, I 
am ſure his Lordſhip will forgive me, in par- 
ticular, when I declare before hand, that it 
is my opinion, that there is not a man in the 
kingdom, except himſelf, who would have 
had the ſagacity to conceive, and the courage 
to attempt relief to the nation from all its 
difficulties, by bringing us back by flow, 
regular, and certain ſteps, to the point. from 
which we ſet out at the Revolution. 


About the year 1767, his Lordſhip, with 
the moſt profound ſagacity, and political 
penetration, diſcovered that the vaſt maſs 
of national debt which portended bank- 
ruptcy and utter ruin to the nation, had 
been brought upon us by our wonderful 
ſucceſſes ; the glorious and immortal war 
in the days of Queen Ann, had laid a broad 
and noble foundation, on which to erect the 
enormous pile of funded debt, the ruins of 
which was one day to cruſh us to atoms, 

| and 
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and the miniſtry of Mr. Pitt, in the latter 
days of King George the Second, had lifted 
the ſperſtructure to the clouds, round which 
the infatuated people danced in circles, 
crowned myrtle, like a milk-maid's garland, 
with ſpring flowers on May-day. 


The Powers on the Continent looked up 
to us with a mixture of amazement, jea- 
louſy, wonder, dread, and their conſtant 
attendant hatred ; for a univerſal monarchy 
on the main, was as odious and much to be 
dreaded from the power of Great-Britain, 
at the peace of Paris, in 1763, as a ſimilar 
ſovereignty on the Continent was in the be- 
ginning of the century, from the united 
powers of the Houſes of Bourbon, We 
had quiet and poſitive poſſeſſion of the 
whole Continent of North America, with- 
out a rival, and without an enemy. In Afia 
we ſtood poſſeſſed of a tract of country al- 
moſt as extenſive, four times more popu- 

lous, and fifty times more wealthy; and 
the navy of England was at that period 
confeſſedly ſuperior to the united maritime 
force of all Europe beſides. To ſuch a 


giddy height of ſplendor and renown was 
the 
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the nation raiſed at that wonderful æra, that 
it makes ſick the ſoul, and dims the mind's 
eye, with taking but a ſuperficial tranſient 
glance back to that prodigious maſs, which 
in a moment, as it were, is becom a ſha- 
dow. Am I treading on fairy ground and 
writing romance, or were the facts above 
alluded to, once realities? If they were ſub- 
ſtantial, as they may be proved to have been 
by ſome thouſands now alive, what ho- 
nours, what dignities are not due from his 
country to that man, whoſe conſummate 
wiſdom, unabating integrity, and matchleſs 
perſeverance, has ſet down the nation by ſoft, 

eaſy, and almoſt imperceptible degrees, 


from ſo dangerous a ſummit of grandeur, 


to her proper level in the ſcale of Europe? 
That our great Miniſter has done this in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, is an acknowledged fact; 
how he has effected ſo arduous an under- 
taking, reſts with me to ſhew, as well as 
to make known the ſecond part of his Lord- 
ſhip's plan, which is to convert that airi- 
oſtatic paper bubble, the national debt, into 
ſolid and permanent landed ſecurity, and 
lay the nation back on the ſoft bed of inde- 


pendence, peace, and plenty, ſo cagerly 
ſought 
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ſought, ſo often promiſed, and ſo much ex- 


pected to be the conſequences of the Revo- 
lution. | | | 830 


Government being an inſtitution of man, 
partakes of his imperfections. Full of 
faults from his own nature, his works are 
all imperfect. In all periods of time ſince 
his creation, he has laboured at obtaining 
a tolerable degree of perfection in modes of 
religion and forms of government, but with- 
out ſucceſs ; the work of his hands for ever 
out-lives the work of his head; and there are 
churches, moſques, and temples. now in 
uſe that have ferved as places of wor- 
| ſhip, in which to offer up prayers to dif- 
ferent and diſcordant. deities, imploring 
their protection for governments, as diſ- 
cordant in their principles, as the deęities 
themſelves in their ſeveral natures. 


Human affairs never ſtand ſtill, and if 
policy can be made of uſe in the formas 
tion of government, it muſt be by giving 
a bias to the conſtitution, which, at ſtated 
periods, ſhall cauſe it to verge back to firſk 


principles. If a due portion of monarchi- 
i cal, 
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cal, ariſtocratical, and democratical prin- 
ciples in government could be kneaded to- 
gether in one well-tempered maſs, and that 
animated by the ſpirit of virtue, of liberty, 
and of juſtice, a government formed: from 
ſuch materials, would become eternal; but 
as well may we attempt to make the hu- 
man frame immortal. Seeds deſtructive of 
ſuch exiſtence, are mingled in the very 
eſſence of both. Quacks ariſe, no doubt, 
who invent noſtrums that- prolong their 
temporary exiſtence, but both move flowly 
on to one point and in due time moulder into 
duſt ; the poiſonous particle admitted into 
our conſtitution, ſoon after the Revolution, 
was the power connived at, or permitted to 
the Houſe of Commons, to pledge the nation 
at all times to make the money with intereſt 
good, which the miniſter thought proper to 
borrow, to grant temporary aids, or annual 
ſupplies, was their inherent right 3 but to 
bind their own and all future generations in 
enormous and endleſs debts, was a new 
idea. And men who could grant millions, 
deſerved their hundreds, and ſoon came to 
receive them; for ſince the paſſing the Sep- 
tennial Bill, it would be difficult to fix on 
a pe- 


lot 


a period in which the miniſter did not go- 
vern by corrupt influence, there was no end 
of borrowing; and the laſt granted million 
was the fruitful mother of a dozen more. 
The infatuation had become ſo contagious, 
that the miniſter had but to involve the na- 
tion in a diſpute with ſome power on the 
Continent, to raiſe what ſums he pleaſed on 
the faith of a Parliament, compoſed of a 
majority of men who had neither faith nor 
virtue left. Poſterity was to do every thing 3 
our anceſtors could not raiſe three millions 
above the neceſſary ſupplies for the current 
ſervice; but they foreſaw that their poſte- 
rity would be able to raiſe three times the 
ſum to pay the intereſt only, beſides five 
millions for our peace eſtabliſhment. 1 
love cloſe logical reaſoning, and nothing is 
ſo eaſy, nor more common in private life, 
than for a father to load the family eſtate 
with debts which his great grandſon ſhall 
not live to ſee paid off ; why then ſhould 
not the repreſefitatives of a great nation 
make the debts of the ſtate not only count- 
leſs, but immortal ? The ſame reaſoning, 
will convince me, that I ought to 
"= RE 2 con- 
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contribute to pay the debts contract- 
ed by William the Conqueror, (if fuch 
exiſted) as thoſe of William the Deliverer. 
Both entered the nation under the ſame 
plea of good intentions towards the peo- 
ple at large, and both ſucceeded to the 
crown. 1 1 


Where then was the nation to ſtop? And 
how was liberty to exiſt, when the pro- 
perty of every man in the kingdom ſhould 
be mortgaged to its full value to all eter- 
nity? More could not be borrowed with- 
out taxing articles of perſonal neceſſity to 
the manufacturer, and articles of manufac- 
ture itſelf, which ſhould never become ſub- 
jet to taxation in a mercantile country. 
We were preciſcly in that fituation, when 
our diſpute commenced with Spain about 
that. uſeleſs and inſignificant ſpot, Falkland's 
\ Iſland ; a leſs wary miniſter than Lord North 
would have ſnatched at the eagerneſs ſhewn 
by the people at large, to go to war and 
borrow money on that. occaſion, but he 
then had hopes that we were yet to be 
ſaved by economy and moderation, but was 
ſoon after convinced, that if the monſtrous 

| national 
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national eredit was not deſtroyed, it would 


in time deſtroy the nation, and from that 
moment changed his Fs 


It cannot be expected that I mould enter 

into a compleat detail of every effort made, 
both public and private, by that ſurpriſing 
man, to effect the great purpoſe of his life. 
I ſhall firſt give the outlines of his plan, and 
then ſhew how well ſuited the means were 
to obtain the wo u eee 


we were more than half ruined by our 
ſplendid viRtories, our great credit, and the 
funding ſyſtem before, he took charge of the 
helm of ſtate. He found a ſtanding majority 
ready prepared by full blown corruption, in 
a certain Houſe, to his hands, inſomuch, 
os he was at times obliged to check it 
himſelf, by refuſing the ſervile offers of nu- 
merous volunteers, whoſe ſervices he did 
not want, and compel them even againſt 
the grain to become patriots, in order to 
procure notice, if they could not obtain 
places. A general war was neceſſary to his 
new plan, though victory was not, it would 
have been a ſeryice without end to borrow 
and be victorious; for experience had ſhewn 
H 2 how 
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how impoſſible it was for us to conquer 
ourſelves into a bankruptcy ; beſides, if he 
ſhould perſiſt in that old- faſhioned modę 
until he ſuceeeded, it would have come up- 
on us by ſurpriſe, and perhaps at a moment 
in which he was not prepared to ſuſtain 
the ſhock; but by borrowing liberally, 
and purſuing ſuch meaſures as would 
gradually ſtrip us of our credit, and our 
tranſmarine poſſeſſions, the ſtocks, at 
home, muſt ineyitably fall, by gradual and 
unalarming depreciations, until they ſhould 
come down. to a certain point. When 
his Lordſhip had ready, and has ſtill 
ſuch equitable and juſt offers to make to 
the ſtock-holders, that I am convinced 
they will, wheneyer the day ſhall come that 
it will be prudent tp produce them, moſt 
eagerly and gratefully accept. When I 
have ſhewn what pains our great miniſter 
\ hath taken to bring about this deſireable 
end, I will produce the plan itſelf; in the in- 
terim, I hope the reader will be content, 
when I aſſure him, that all other plans and 
ſchemes are frivolous and ridiculous, when 
compared with it. The Duke of Richmond 
propoſes that every ragged. raſcal in the 
kingdom ſhould be made a gentleman, to 
FE 2 | ſecure 
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| ſecure our liberties. The Yorkſhire prieſt 
does not go ſo far, but far enough in con- 
ſcience, to produce anarchy and confuſion; 
Dr. Price proves, that we cannot pay the 
intereſt of the money we already owe, and 


thereſore propoſes that the intereſt ſhould 


be increaſed, in order to enable us to liqui- 
date the principal; and the Earl of Stair 
| ſwears by all that is facred, that we are 
now in a ſtate of bankruptcy, and loudly 
calls upon the. national creditors to come 
together, and take what there is left amongſt 
them, and fign our certificate. Had I not 
ſeen the Miniſter's plan, and been convinced 
that he will ſacceed at laſt, if be is permitted 
0 go on with it, I ſhould have given the 
preference to the Earl of Stair's betore all 
others; but as the Secretary's is ſo very 
compleat as to promile fair to pay off the 
national debt with the conſent of the ſtock- 
holders themſelves, remove the taxes which 
now preſs down the poor, and ruin our ſtaple 
manufactures, make the borrowing money 
unneceſſary for ever after, and thereby deſtroy 
the pernicious and corrupt influence of the 
Crown, over the members of the Houſe 
of Commong, ſecure the. Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, in the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 
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and in ſhort ſet us down eaſy, free, and diſ- 
incumbered, juſt as the borrowing plan 
took us up at the Revolution. I muſt 
prefer his Lordſhip's plan to all others, 


Aſter the affair of Falkland's Iſland 
was over, and the miniſter had changed his 
plan, he caſt round for the meahs to teaze and 
irritate the Americans; they were to be tax: 
ed, and not taxed, and then taxed again; a 
ſhilling on the pound of tea was to be given 
up in England, to be repaid by three-pence in 
America ; the bait took, and the Boſtonians 
made tea for all the cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland ; this was called rebellion, 
regiments were ſent out to cœrce them 
money "borrowed, and petitions, by the 
means of corruption, came in from all quar- 
ters of the kingdom, promiſing lives and 
fortunes in ſupport of meaſures ſo ſalutary. 
What, ſaid the miniſter's friends, ſhall we 
be bearded and ſcoffed at by a race of 
daſtardly cowards, ſprung from our baſtards, 
our ſwindlers, and our convicts; fellows 
who will fly away and caw like crows at 
the ſmell of gunpowder; to beat them 
too ſoon would have marred the plan. Time 
was given them to recover from the firſt 
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alarm, and arm themſelves; but to make 
the breach incurable, the Boſton Port Bill, 
the Canada Bill, and other wiſe and judi- 
cious meaſures were purſued ; the Miniſter 
well knew that the taſk he had undertaken 
was arduous ; borrowing money alone would 
not effect it, except the courage of our 
people were checked by land and ſea, and 
the national credit ſhaken on all ſides at 
once. To effect the firſt, trifling, procraſ- 
tinating Generals, and modeſt Admirals, 
were judiciouſly ſelected to oppoſe to the 
Americans; who, by waſting time, and 
ſpending money forwarded the Miniſter's 
purpoſe, at the ſame time they cramped 
the war. 


To effect the ſecond, the Miniſter turn- 
ed his mind a little to our affairs in the Eaſt 
Indies. The Company's credit had been 
reſtored by the old-faſhioned principles of 
one Mr, Warren Haſtings, their Governor ; 
this could not long be permitted, but to the 
manifeſt injury of the plan; the Company's 
credit was fo blended with that of the na- 
tion, that the firſt muſt be much reduced 
before the other could be depreciated to the 
point required. An at of Parliament was 

there- 
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therefore neceſſary to take the management 
of the Company's affairs out of the hands 
of their able ſervant, Mr. Haſtings; but to 
ſave appearances, he was continued Go- 
vernor without power, for that was effec- 
tually transferred to three men, totally un- 
acquainted with the Company, and un- 
knowing in their affairs. But in caſe thoſe 
three men, with a majority in their hands, 
in all civil, political, and military affairs, 
ſhould not be equal to the compleat embar- 
raſſment of the Company's affairs, a Court 
of Judicature. was eſtabliſhed, who's pow- 
ers were ſo nobly confuſed, and politically 
undefined, that the Lawyers, of whom the 
court was compoſed, muſt have been void of 
chicanery indeed, if they had not thrown all 
into confuſion, which they effectually did, 
by oppoſing firſt the Members of the new 
majority, then the Members of the old ma- 
jority, and tLen both parties together, as 
they alternately came into power, until at 
length no revenue could be obtained for the 
Company. — But this was going too far; 
compleat ruin was not his Lordſhip's ob- 
jet; but a gradual and regular reduction 
of national character, and national credit to 


the poin the then had, and till has in view. 
; A law 
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A law paſted to reſtrain the Judges, 
and as his Lordſhip had no objection to ho- 
neſt men, provided that they could not do 
too much towards impeding his grand ob- 
ject, Mr. Haſtings was continued to be 
Governor by a new act of the Legiſlature, 
though the members of his council were 
ſtill encouraged to teize, perplex, and coun- 
teract all his meaſures. 


Notwithſtanding all this wonderful ma- 
nagement, things went on but flowly ; for 
the three per cents, kept up at ſix- 
ty; even the war with France firſt, and 
Spain afterwards, could not force them 
much below that point. The officer firſt ap- 
pointed to meet the French fleet, did it judi- 
ciouſly ; that he ſpoke with them, no man 
can deny, and intended to haye ſpoken to 
them again in the morning, but Monfieur 
would not ſtay. His Lordſhip complained 
of the commander ; but I am confident no 
man in his ſituation,copld;have performed 
leſs. The Stocks did not fall iy conſequence 
of the 27th of July, it is true, nor did they 


riſe ; it was in all reſpects a drawn battle; and 
conſidering that the Commander in Chief, 
in that ridiculous action, was no friend to 


I 
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his plan, his Lordſhip had no real cauſe of 
complaint. In wide extending ſcenes of 
warfare, in particulat when the executing of- 
ficers act on a ſuppoſition, that the Miniſters 
mean what they ſay, ſome unlucky rubs 
will interpoſe. All America, and half Eu- 
rope ſaw, that it was impoſſible for Gene- 
ral Burgoyne to effect a junction with Sir 
William Howe: — But the General himſelf 
was confident ; and his failure would for- 
ward the grand defign ; ſo he was permitted 
to try, and his bad ſucceſs was the thing 
wanted; but that rafh inconſiderate officer 
wanted a Court Martial In the name of 
Goodnefs, to what purpoſe? Miniſters ne- 
ver try men who execute to their mind. 
Though that brave, adventurous Partizan, 
Lord Cornwallis, imagined that the total 
ſubjection of all America was the object in 
view, and ran about into every hole and 
corner to look for an enemy, General Clin- 
ton knew better, and ſeriouſly prepared to 
defend himfelf in New-York with twelve 
thouſand as fine troops as any in the world; 
becauſe General Waſhington gave out, that 
he intended to beſiege him with five thou- 
ſand Baff-naked followers. Here again 
the Miniſter ſhewed that he well knew and 

| diſ- 
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diſtinguiſhed characters. When the intrepid 
Cornwallis and his army, was pounded: at 
Vork Town, like a flock of ſtrays, Graves 
commanded the fleet who was intended to 
relieve him ; when going down to the Cheſe- 
apeak for that putpoſe, he obſerved De 
Graſſe ſlip his cables, and go to ſea; he 
followed, and gave Monſieur an opportunity 
to drub, and ſend him ſniveling back to 
New York. Here again the Miniſter's ſa- 
gacity appears very conſpicuous in the ſelec- 
tion of men; for had Lord Hood com- 
manded that day, he would have been at 
your boys play of a Riſele a Raſgle, get off 
my Caſtle, as afterwards at St. Kitt's, and 
run into the Cheſepeak, ſtole the French- 
man's anchors and cables, and prevented 
the loſs of all our frigates, armed ſhips, 
and tranſports; with Lord Cornwallis and 
his whole army. But thanks to the Miuiſ- 
ters knowledge of men, old ſober Graves 
commanded, and when he went again to look 
for De Graſſe, and fight it out handſomely, 
the ſly Frenchman was gone. 


His Lordſhip had now his game almoſt in 
view: the ſtocks. were falling faſt; affairs 
had taken a turn much againff us; the 

12 NF Dutch 
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Dutch had recovered from their ſurpriſe, 
and were prepared to meet us in the narrow 
ſeas, with at leaſt twenty ſhips : Minorca 
was gone, and Gibraltar cloſe preſſed; the 
Combined Fleet ſuperior to the Grand; Ja- 
maica in danger; and offenſive war in Ame- 
rica forbidden; when the pernicious ſpirit 
of the oppoſition compelled his Lordſhip 
to quit the helm, though they could not 
drive him out of the ſteerage.—Indeed I 
ſhall ſoon prove that he had more friends 
among the Rockinghams than was generally 
imagined ; but the defeat of De Graſſe by 
Rodney, relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe, 
and recovery of our credit in Aſia, by the 
efforts of Governor Haſtings, opened a way 
for the treaty of peace; and Lord Shelburne, 
who is ſtill obſtinate enough to aſſert, that 
the nation can only be ſaved by the credit of 
the funds being ſupported, inconfiderately 
concluded one. 


The rage and ſpirit of party never will 
permit above half the people at the ſame 
time to ſee and acknowledge the merit of 
our executing officers. But aſk Foreigners 
what they think of the whole conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis in the late war; and they 

will 


1 
will tell you, that a more gallant gentleman 


never was employed by any country. — That 


had he been Commander in Chief, he 
would have collected as many of the Ame- 


rican Loyaliſts together as were neceſſary; 


left them to defend New York, and follow- 
ed Waſhington, and his ill- fed, ill-paid, 


ragged troops, with the army of Regulars, 
Britiſh and German, inceſſantly, which muſt 


ſoon have ended the war.—But he did not 
command — for whilſt his little army was 


marching from fide to fide in Virginia, a 


German officer of ſome note, aſked him 


What he was in queſt of? he ſaid that he. 


was in ſcarch of the King's friends; — that 


may be your orders, Sir, replied the other, 


but to end the war, you mult ſeek his ene- 
mies. A man's ſentiments and his inſtruc- 


tions often differ, rejoined his Lordſhip, but 


it is our duty, as ſoldiers, to obey. 


Put the ſame queſtion to a Foreigner, 
with reſpect to Lord Rodney; and they 
will tell you, that he is the moſt fortunate 


public officer, and the moſt unfortunate 
man, that ever rendered his country ſo much. 
ſervice; that his laurels only remain, for 
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that he ſtarves on his penſion, is already al- 
moſt forgotten, and will die a beggar. 


They will add, that the whole conduct 
of Lord Howe, from his ſailing to the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, unto his return to Eng- 
land, proved him to be a man of the firſt - 
naval ſkill in the world; and that whilſt 
Great Britain continues to breed ſuch of- 
ficers as him and General Elliot, to lead her 
ſeamen and ſoldiers, nothing foreign can de- 


ſtroy her. 


With reſpect to the Governor General of 
Bengal, the people on the Continent! look 
up to him as to the firſt ſubject in the 
world; a man who's integrity is only ſur- 
paſſed by his reſolution ; who from thirty- 
five years experience of Aſiatic politics, 
ſeeing what was right to be done for the truo - 
' intereſt of his country, has had the reſolu- 
tion to purſue that right, under the diſplea- 
ſure of a corrupt and vibrating Miniſtry, 
who want his place, in oppoſition to an 
injudicious vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
and under the preſſure of annual inſult, and 
ſcurrilous abuſe from a ſet of men called 
Directors, who ſtoop to borrow every idea, 
| x even 
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even of their ſcurrility, from that arch pro- 
datory Patriot, Edmund Burke; or his pi- 
tiful echo—the Cheeſemonger General, If 
the Coalition of Lord North with Edmund 
Burke was not of itſelf proof poſitive, that 
his Lordſhip had private friends in the oppo- 
ſition, when they drove him from the helm 
of State, I would inſtance the conſtant 
practice of Mr. Burke himſelf during the 
late war, in abuſing, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, at one time or the other, every man 
who's public conduct ſupported the national 
hopes, the national honour, and the national 
credit. The people looked up to Lord 
Cornwallis for putting an end to the war in 
America—Mr. Burke ridiculed him. The 
Combined Fleets were ſuperior to ours, in 
Europe, in the Eaſt Indies, and in the Weſt 
Indies. — Jamaica was in danger, and its 
ſalvation depended on the known courage, 
and good fortune of Rodney, and he did 
not diſappoint us. At ſuch deſerved re- 
nown, Burke's ſoul grew fick, and he 
baſely belied the Hero.—What a man aſſerts 
to the injury of another's honpur, and does 
not prove, 2d 4 lie; and perhaps it is the 
only circumſtance to which fo harſh an ex- 
preſſion can with decency be applied. Our 
| armies 
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armies having been captured in America, 
our iſlands loſt in the Weſt Indies, the na- 
tional credit hung ſuſpended on our ſucceſs 
in the field and in the cabinet of the Eaſt ; 
and it was ſaved by the firm, the intrepid, 
the manly foul of Governor Haſtings. Mr. 
Burke ſtands pledged, trebly pledged, to God, 
his King, and his Country, to prove him, 
the ſaid Governor General Haſtings, to be 
a delinquent in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons ; the time approaches when this 
pledge muft be taken up, and I come but 
to whet his almoſt blunted purpoſe We 
cannot wait for more Reports, or more in- 
fammatory Libels, called Reports, from 
Burke, Debret, Smith, or any of the gang, 
but it were almoſt cowardice to preſs the 
fallen further. When Lords Cornwallis, 
Rodney, and Governor General Haſtings 
ſhall have been proved madmen, peculators, 
and delinquents — then ſhall Mr. Burke's 
flowing, long-winded declamations be again 
attended to with patience in the Britiſh Se- 
nate — Until that day comes, he had better 
go and vent his much- boaſted, and well- 
feigned philanthrophy over the honour of 
Bembridge, and the aſhes of Powell. 


| Lord | 
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Lord North and his veterans were for a 
time diſperſed, but not defeated; when the 
Marquis of Rockingham vas called to the 
helm, Lord North well knew that his plan 
was in too great forwardneſs to fail; it 


might be poſtponed, but it could not be 


fruſtrated. What the peace had done 
againſt it, the coalition marred ; as to his 
deſerting the cauſe and retiring to the Up- 
per Houſe, he will ſooner go to heaven ; 
nine in ten of his coalized friends, from 
their firſt or oſtenſible leader down to the 
playwright patriot, Sheridan, are not worth 


* ſixpence; he has nothing to dread from 


them; men who have no credit of their 
own, are not likely to ſupport that of the 
nation; and accordingly we find it more 
than ever fluctuating and unſteady, His 
Lordſhip moſt certainly does right to ſtand 
faſt where he is; the national out-goings 
annually exceed the receipts, and that is, or 
nothing is, to be in a ſtate of bankruptcy. 
Neceſſity will ſoon compel the coalition to 
place Lord North at their head, and then 
he muſt ſucceed in his noble idea of li- 
berating the nation, and reſtoring her to 
internal peace and foreign independence. 
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His Lordſhip is convinced, that when the 
accounts of the late war are completely 
cloſed, deficiencies made up by new loans, 
and the whole national debt conſolidated, that 
the ſum total will amount to 250,000,000 
millions of ponnds ſterling. | 


That by caſting the three per cent. four 
per cent. and the expences for 1782, 1783, 
and 1784, into one confolidated maſs, in- 
cluding the expences of office, officers, * 
bank, &c. &c. the national managers will 
have to raiſe on the people from the firſt 
of January, 178 5, communibus annis, no leſs 
a ſum than ten millions ſterling, to pay the 
intereſt on that ſolid maſs of diſſipated mo- 
ney. When the two next ſeſſions of Par- 
liament ſhall make the above facts to ap- 
pear, as they moſt certainly, as honeſt men 
will do, the average price of ſtocks, I may 
venture to ſay, will be down at fifty in 
the Alley; but before that time his Lord- 
ſhip, it is hoped, will be in full power, 
and his utmoſt defires extending no further 
than to the reduction of the price of ſtocks 
ten per cent. lower, that is to forty in the 
hundred on a general price in all the funds, 
he has therefore but to proceed on with his 
| former 
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former plan, which cannot fail in a ſhort 
time to have that moſt deſirable effect. 


Ihe firſt ſtep will probably be to con- 
duct the diſpute with the Volunteers of Ire- 
land, as he did that with the patriots of 

America. Do things by halves. Talk big 

talk ſmall - concede - retract advance 

retreat, &c. and then it will not ſignify 

ſixpence whether the Iriſh proceed on to a 

compleat ſeparation, or take what they 

pleaſe, and be content with ſimply living 
happy; our credit will be lowered, and that 
at preſent is all that is wanted. 


But the great political ſtroke is to be 
ſtruck in the Eaſt ; it has been found by ex- 
petience, that the diſcountenance of his 
Majeſty's miniſters, a vote of the Houſe 
of Commons when there were almoſt 
thirty members preſent. Ten volumes of 
abuſe from a Select Committee, nine times 
repeated, letters ſtuffed with ſcurrilous re- 
primands from a packed majority in the 
Court of Directors, has had no kind of 
effect on that ſtubborn man, the Governor 
General of Bengal, he is a perfect viſionary, 
and obſtinately perſiſts in it, that the em- 
' pire-is'to-be ſaved by the virtue of its exe - 
SW cutive 


Ie. 
cutive officers. He fancies himfelf to be 


living in the reign of Titus or Trajan ; how 
ridiculous | ! Of what uſe can the credit of 


the Eaſt India Company be, when it is . 


clearly that of the nation at large, that our 
credit ſhould be reduced, as the following 
ſketch of the ultimate plan will ſhew. In 
ſhort, his Lordſhip has long born with the 
wilful perverſeneſs of this wrong headed 
man, and being from paſt experience con- 
vinced, that whilſt Mr. Haftings is permit 
ted to remain in the Governor Generalſhip 
of Bengal, the reduction of the national 


credit will be inadequate to the purpoſes of 


his plan. His Lordſhip had hoped that the 
eloquence of his friend, Mr, Edmund 
Burke, ſupported by the difintereſted vir- 
tues of General Richard Smith, would, 


without the neceſſity of his own interpoſi- | 


tion, have brought about the removal of 
the Governor by their well cooked reports, 
by their ſtudied harrangues in the ſenate, or 
their influence i in Leadenhall-ſtreet ; but as 
that now appears to be totally impoſſible, 
from the ſteady attachment of the proprie- 
tors of the India Stock in the ſupport of fo 
bad a man, he cannot, neither will he ſa- 

crifice the labour of his whole life, and ſuf- 
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fer his plan to be defeated by the ſturdy 
virtue of one fingle citizen. Governor Haſt- 
ings muſt, therefore, at all events, be re- 
moved for the preſent. Lord North does 
not deny, nor ever has denied, but that 
great abilities and rigid virtue is neceſſary 
to a new formed ſtate, or even to one, who 
having run all the rounds of refinements, 
diſſipation, corruption, and paſſed the con- 
vulſion unavoidable to all ſtates on a rever- 
ſion back to firſt principles. Mr. Haſtings, 
he allows, will be a moſt valuable man to 
employ when his Lordſhip's plan'of realiz- - 
ing the national debt ſhall be accompliſh- 
ed; but in the intermediate time, he muſt 
come away, and things muſt be ſuffered to 
run once more into confuſion, in order that 
the funds may be forced down to that fixed 
point of forty per cent. without which 
there is no ſalvation. 18 


That long ſought and deſirable end ob- 
tained, his Lordſhip will produce his plan, 
which I underſtand to be nearly as fol- 


lows ; "07 5 Hog | . 


The national debt, having, as above e 
forth, amounted, ſinee the Revolution, by 
flow 
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flow and regular accumulations, to twe - 


hundred and fifty millions of 9 ſter- 
ling. 


| 2M 

He propoſes, that it ſhall be formed 
into lots of one hundred thouſand pounds 
each lot, which will make the lots in 
number, two thouſand five hundred; that 
the fingle or ſeparate holders of one lot or 
portion of the national debt, amounting to 
one hundred thouſand pounds, ſhall have 
for every one hundred pounds of ſaid ſtock, 
a a life right of two per cent, per annum, 
made good at the Bank of England in re- 
gular half-yearly payments, during the na- 
tural life of the then ſtock-holder ; and 
that for as many hundred pounds as he, 
ſhe, or they ſtand poſſeſſed at the period 
when the funds ſhall be turned into lots; 
and this will, in the firſt inſtance, reduce the 
Intereſt to be paid annually to the ſum of 
five millions ſterling, and that only for the 
lives of the then ſtock-holders; 3 Who, as 
they will be daily dropping off, it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed that the national debt 
will be gradually and totally done away in 
about fifty years, as it is a part of the plan, 
that no perſon, male or female, ſhall hold 
part 
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part of a lot who is not come to the full 
and mature age of twenty one years. 


As to the ſchemes of Dr. Price and others, 
about the value of a ſingle life at any given 
period, the experience of every day evinces, 
that they are conſtantly miſtaken; and all 
the clubs and ſocieties who have engaged to 
pay annuities on the beſt and moſt accurate 
calculations, have deceived their annuitants. 
It is well known that mankind are fo fond 
of this life, that they will remain in it as 
long as they can; in this ſcheme neither 
man or woman are limited to time; all that 
is required of them, is to be twenty one 
years of age when they become lot-holders, 
and they may ſubſcribe for one hundred 
pounds, more or leſs, or ſell out their ſtock 
at the market price of forty in the hundred ; 
this will moſt certainly be left to their op- 
tion, and provided for by Parliament ; but 
as all ſchemes go beſt down with the pu- 
blic when a good doceur is tacked to them, 
the beſt, and indeed the laſt the nation has 
to give, it is determined ſhall accompany 
it, | | 


The 
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The waſte lands in the kingdom, at the 
diſpoſal of Parliament, including commons, 


foreſts, chaces, ſwamps, heathꝭ, &c. &. 


are eſtimated to amount at leaſt to twenty- 
five millions of acres ; this waſte land will 
alſo be diſtributed into 2500 lots; of ten 
thouſand acres to each lot, and the ſub- 
ſcriber or ſubſcribers to a lot ofithe national 
debt, of one hundred thouſand pounds, 
will be permitted, at the time of their 
ſubſcribing to put their hands into an urn, 
in which the lots of land will. be diſpoſed, 
and draw from thence one lot, which lot of 
ten thouſand ares of land, in hatſoever 
county, ſhire, patiſh, hamlet or hundred 
in the kingdom it may chance to lay, will 
become his, 2 or * in fee ſimple 
for ever. | 


* 
- 


| Now, nothing in the world can be more 
| fairly calculated, or honeſtly eſtimated than 
this plan, if a ſubſoriber tothe funds lives 
fifty years; and all people at twenty- one 
years of age, hope to live ſo long, nor will 
it be the miniſters fault they do not: then 


— 


will they receive hach the full hundred 
pounds originally paid xo government. for 
what, when they ſubſcribed to the Jot was 
Worth 
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worth but forty, and ſhould they live but 
twenty . years, they will receive back the 
forty pounds, and beſides this, have ten 
thouſand acres of new, good, unbroke-up 
land, or their due proportion of it, which 
may be parcelled out to children or other re- 
lations, in ſuch proportions as they pleaſe. 
Let us ſuppoſe-it to be worth only ten ſhil- 
lings per acre (a very low eſtimation indeed 
for new land in this free country), and only 
to ſell at twenty years purchaſe, each lot of 
land in that caſe, will be worth one hundred 
thouſand pounds, ſo that, in fact, the two 
pounds for every. forty pounds ſtock firſt 
ſubſcribed may be conſidered as the douceur, 
and a very handſome one it will be; not- 
withſtanding this, there will be found men, 
who will object to this liberal plan. In- 
deed, Engliſhmen are not to be ſatisfied ; 
they have given all their property to buy 
liberty and paper; and now, like children, 
they are crying for their toy again ; but our 
great ſtateſman has been too much uſed to 
their unjuſtifiable diſcontents, to mind their 
growling. He will go on in his own way, 
well aſſured that poſterity will idolize his 


memory, 
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A more favourable time could not have 
been choſen to effect this great purpoſe ; 
France is in a ſtate of bankruptcy; Spain 
very crop- ſick at recollecting her own egre- 
gious folly, in taking the weight of North 
America off the thoulders of Great- Britain, 
and placing them on her own, for a federacy 
tween the north and ſouth parts of the 
great weſtern Continent; to rid themſelves 
of the tyranny of Europe, muſt ſoon take 
place, and the Weſt India Iſlands ſoon fol- 
low of courſe. The Dutch weigh little in 
the ſcale of Europe; and the Ruffian and 
Turk have room enough to fight on with- 
out giving us any concern. When Frede- 
rick ſhall die, the Emperor and France 
will amicably ſettle what territory his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhall keep; and the northern powers 
and Italian ſtates, never more ſhall be able 
to blow up the flames of war in Europe. 
*Such being the ſituation of affairs abroad, 
what can be better policy than to take the 
opportunity to ſettle accounts at home ? 


By the above plan, a ſaving of five mil- 
lions a-year on the intereſt of money is ef- 
feed at once, which will enable the mi- 


niſter to take off the taxes from every ne- 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſaty of life, and every article of manu- 


facture. And as the other five million will 
be reduced to life annuities, we will ſup- 


poſe that one half part will fall in the firſt. 


ten years, which will enable our managers 
to take off the malt and 'land-tax for ever. 
The remaining life annuities may fall in 
more gradually ; but time will wear them 
out, and with them all idea of taxation and 
national debt. The cultivation of our waſte 
lands will add to the number of our peo- 
ple five millions; ſuppoſing that five acres 
will ſupport only one man, woman, or 
child; as to coloniſing, I hope we have had 


enough of it; let us coloniſe at home; emi- 


grations of our own people ſhould be check- 
ed, and the importation of foreigners high- 
ly taxed, to preſerve the breed of true bred 
Britons, pure and undefiled. If with only 


ſix millions of people, we manufacture ſo 


much goods, what ſhall we not do with 
eleven millions. 


If now that we are ſo highly taxed, our 
wrought woollens, cottons, our hardware, 
our manufactures in leather, and five hun- 
dred other ſorts, are ſo ſupremely excellent, 
as to induce all the nations of the world to 
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take ſomething of us, how much more 
will they not take, when our labourers be- 
come nearly doubled, and will not be taxed 
at all? 


In ſhort, all other ſchemes or plans, are 
poor and barren to this, which provides 
for every thing. The whole neſt of har- 
pies, who ſupport the Miniſter, and have 
grown out of the monied ſyſtem, will be 
routed, and their dwelling place be no more 
to be found. The Miniſters having nothing 
to give, mankind will, by degrees, recover 
their pride of independence, and their pro- 
bity. If the taxes on the pride and luxury 
of life, ſhould be inſufficient to ſupply the 
annual demands of the ſtate, a light pole 
tax on eleven millions of inhabitants, would 
raiſe a vaſt ſum ; and ſurely as little trou- 
ble would ſuffice to Co all this, as is re- 
quired to carry into execution the Duke of 
Richmond's univerfal polling bill.—Indeed, 
I hope that his Grace, and Mr, Wyvill, 0 
and Doctor Price, and Mr. Jebb, and Mr. 
Cartwright, and all our other real Patriots, 
and diſintereſted men, will leave to concern 
themſelves with Scotch and Iriſh politics, 
and give a helping hand to regulate the af- 
fairs 
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fairs of poor Old England, now deſerted 
and ſpit at by all the world. — Union 
amongſt ourſelves is all we want; how 
then can the above-mentioned gentlemen 
be ſo ſtubborn, as not to follow the 
example of thoſe great Whig Patriots 
Fox and Burke; and coalize with Lord 
North. — No men in the kingdom took 
more time to diſcover his merits than they 
did, or abuſed him half ſo much, whilſt 
they were ignorant of his virtuous views, 
and exalted ideas. — Surely the recent fall 
of the Stocks ought to open their eyes; — 
it is their oppoſition only, which keeps them 
up. Perhaps the buſineſs may be effected 
if the Punds fall only to fifty, for the above 
calculations have not been ſtrained ; and that 
may eaſily be brought about, even before 
the receſs for the holidays. As it muſt be 
the earneſt deſire of every good Engliſh- 
man, to ſee the national debt quite done 
away; and as all other ſchemes for that 
purpoſe hath hitherto failed, — I hope that 
the preſent ſeſſions will immortalize their 
fame, by joining, one and all, without a 
ſingle diſſenting vote, to carry the above 
plan i; into execution. 


T he 
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The Eaſt India Proprietors, who have ſo 
recently ſhewn themſelves ſo ſtubborn, 
ought to be disfranchiſed ; the Chairman 
of the direction made a Lord; and his noble 
ſupporters, the other twelve Directors, 
created Barronets. And as thirteen honeſt 
men, are at all times ſufficient to conduct 
the national trade to India, the other eleven 
Directors, who ſo audaciouſly attempted to 
fupport Mr. Haſtings, diſmiſſed from their 
ſeats, with every mark of diſgrace. After 
that the buſineſs will be eaſy enough. Mr. 
Burke ſtands pledged to prove the Governor 
General of Bengal a delinquent. And Mr. 
Burke is a Right Honourable man, who, 
though a little miſtaken in the caſe of 
Powell, with whom he was perſonally and 
well acquainted, he cannot be ſo in the 
cafe of Governor Haſtings ; for of him he 
knows nothing, and therefore may, per 
chance, be right. 


I do not pretend to an intimacy, or even 
an intercourſe, with our great Miniſter. 1 
judge from the whole tenor of his con- 
duct, that to tread back the ground we 
have trodden, was his ohject. To ſuit the 


means to the ends propoſed, and time to 
| the 


1 
the occaſion, are the ſtrong marks, and firſt 
outlines in the character of a conſummate 
Stateſman, If we go on to ule palliatives, 
and by temporary expedients, delude our 
people into an opinion, that they are able 
to pay ten millions every year, for the in- 
tereſt of money already ſpent, another war 
may overtake us in the midſt of our deli- 
rium; — the enemy may be in force on 
our coaſts when we leaſt expect them, as 
was the caſe in the late war; a total ſtop 
would be inſtantly put to all further 
borrowing : we could not fit ſtill, and ſuf- 
fer the iſland to be overrun by our enemies. 
Soldiers and ſailors muſt be had to oppoſe 
them ; nor can they fight without being 
ſupplied with food and raiment at leaſt, 
and even that would require the whole in- 
come of the ſtate in ſuch a ſituation ; and 
in ſuch alternatives, public bodies, as well 
as individuals, chooſe the leſſer evil; in 
courſe the Stock-holders muſt go without 
their dividends, and commercial diſorder 


and confuſion would enſue. Out of ſuch 


anarchy, order may ariſe — ſo may a wicked 
tyranny,-Why then riſque ſo dreadful an 


alternative, when by purſuing a plan already 
| more 
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more than half executed, we may effect 
all the great perſons ſet forth in the above 
ſheets? Lord Stair propoſes the very ſame 
thing, but in a more violent way. I hope 
we are become too refined a nation, to fall, 
at every turn, to fiſty-cuffs, about ſhadows. 
The national debt is a bubble — why then 
quarrel about an igaus fatuus. No Miniſter 
who ever exiſted, has taken ſo much pains 
to make things eaſy, as Lord North has done. 
— He has been rudely puſhed from the 
Helm of State ; but to this moment com- 
mands more votes in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, than any other man in the kingdom. 
This could not have been the caſe, after 
ſo unſucceſsful a war, except he poſſeſſed 
a ſuperior degree of public virtue. Why 
then ſhould we fear to truſt him? If in 
this ſhort ſketch of the real ſtate of our af- 
fairs, J have anticipated his Lordſhip's in- 
tentions, and produced what appears. to me 
to be the ultimate end of his continuing in 
the Houſe of Commons, I muſt and do aſk 
his pardon ; at the ſame time hope, that 
he will perſevere in his pious reſolution of 
preventing our ruin from coming on us by 


ſurpriſe ; for that muſt inevitably be the 
| caſe 
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caſe, if we go on to hope that we can bor- 
row and fund, and fund and borrow, on 


that moſt ſelfiſh and cowardly principle that 


has for the laſt twenty years filled men's 
minds—that the national debt, and national 


credit could be ſtretched to laſt their time. 
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